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Government  • 


Should  oil  flow  from  school  lands  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Montana  or  the  Dakotas,  education  authorities 
hope  to  have  laws  already  on  the  books  which  assure 
equitable  distribution  of  oil  income  to  schools  within 
each  state. 

Federal  statutes  on  school  lands  do  not  carry  their 
age  well.  The  statutes  governing  public  lands  in  the 
above  four  states,  written  in  1889,  sets  aside  specific 
tracts  for  particular  institutions  and  types  of  institu¬ 
tions.  In  past  years  many  inequities  in  distribution 
of  school  land  income  have  already  arisen.  These 
could  become  really  tremendous  if  current  explora¬ 
tions  bring  oil. 

Under  legislation  approved  last  month  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  within  each  of  the  four  states  could 
pool  oil,  gas  and  other  mineral  royalties  received 
(there  would  be  no  interstate  pool,  however).  The 
bill  would  prevent  such  unfair  parceling  of  school 
land  income  as  has  already  cropped  up  in  South  Da¬ 
kota.  Last  year,  one  of  the  smallest  state  institutions 
received  $71,000  for  oil  exploration  leases  on  its  school 
land  tract;  the  largest  state  institution  received 
$10,000. 
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Some  work-experience  plans  may  snag  on 

federal  laws  governing  employment  of  minors.  This 
past  month,  the  Department  of  Labor  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  in  Oklahoma  City  against  a  manufacturer  who 
was  allegedly  violating  federal  wage  requirements  in 
the  employment  of  students  that  were  enrolled  in  on- 
the-job  training  at  an  Oklahoma  City  vocational 
high  school. 

Of  interest  to  retired  teachers  is  a  bill  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  department  of  the  NEA.  H.  R.  2764  would 
amend  the  federal  revenue  code  to  exempt  from  taxa¬ 
tion  all  amounts  up  to  $1,800  annually  received  from 
benefits  collected  from  governmental  and  quasi-gov- 
emmental  retirement  systems. 

IVew  item  in  the  edncation  hndget  now  being 
considered  by  the  House  appropriations  sub-commit- 
tee  calls  for  $181,000  for  study  of  the  education  of  mi¬ 
grant  children.  At  hearings  last  month,  witnesses  told 
why  the  study  was  needed,  and  what  it  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  achieve. 

Limited  surveys,  they  said,  show  that  children  of 
migrant  farm  laborers  receive  little,  and  sometimes  no 
schooling.  Practically  all  who  attend  school  are  re¬ 
tarded  two  years  or  more.  Most  migrant  children  of 
school  age  not  enrolled  have  had  no  more  than  three 
years  of  education.  (Exact  number  of  such  children 
is  unknown  —  some  estimates  place  it  at  250,000; 
others  at  more  than  a  million. ) 

The  study  proposed  by  the  Office  of  Education 
would  start  education  agencies  and  institutions  in 
states  with  large  migrant  farm  labor  populations  work¬ 
ing  together  to  provide  continuous  and  co-ordinated 
education  for  children  constantly  crossing  state  lines. 
The  task  would  be  complex,  but  some  ideas  have  been 
set  forth  on  how  it  could  be  accomplished.  Among 
possibilities:  (1)  trailer  schools  might  accompany 
waves  of  migrant  laborers  (2)  migrant  pupils  could 
take  teaching  materials  and  textbooks  with  them  as 
they  enroll  in  school  after  school  (3)  “traveling  record 
cards”  could  be  developed  to  inform  each  succeeding 
teacher  of  a  child’s  educational  status  (4)  schools  en¬ 
rolling  migrant  children  could  develop  a  common  core 
curriculum  to  facilitate  continuity  in  their  schooling. 
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When  transfer  of  Indian  education  to  local 
school  systems  is  suggested  by  persons  pleading  for 
an  end  to  group  prejudices,  this  fact  often  is  over¬ 
looked:  the  U.  S.  Indian  Bureau  gradually  has  been 
turning  education  of  Indian  chilaren  over  to  local 
schools,  until  today  only  half  of  Indian  pupils  are 
being  educated  in  federal  institutions.  (Indian  edu¬ 
cation.  however,  remains  a  federal  responsibility  finan¬ 
cially  —  when  a  local  school  system  takes  on  the  job 
of  instmcting  Indian  children,  it  receives  federal  pay¬ 
ments.  ) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Current  Li'gal  Problems  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  T.  E. 
Blackwell.  Washington  University,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo.  35p.  $1. 
(Commentary  on  12  sif^nificunt  court  decisions  in  1950-51.) 
“General  Legislative  Needs  for  the  Public  Junior  College  in  the 
North  Central  Association  Area,”  Raymond  J.  Young.  North 
Central  Assn.  Quarterly,  Jan.  1952.  4019  University  High 

School  Bldg.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (Survey  of  present  legislation, 
with  recommendations  for  new  and  better  laws.) 

National  Science  Foundation,  First  Annual  Rt'port,  1950-51. 
Sufit.  of  Documents,  Wa.sh.  25,  D.  C.  31p.  20c.  (Progress 
in  planning;  foundation  difficulties;  current  and  future  work. ) 


Adminigtration  • 


Schoolmen  were  seeking  self-assurance 

as  they  re-e.\amined  educational  principles  at  the 
AASA  regional  convention  in  St.  Louis.  Troubled  by- 
charges  that  schools  are  not  doing  their  duty,  particu¬ 
larly  by  citizenship  education,  they  were  ready  to  take 
a  new  look  at  modern  curriculum  and  instructional 

grocedure.  They  wanted  to  find  among  themselves  a 
rming  of  educational  ideas. 

Public  relations  sessions  were  packed.  Talk  invar¬ 
iably  turned  to  citizen  participation  in  school  planning 
as  a  means  for  improving  the  curriculum,  and  for 
bringing  public  understanding  of  curriculum  change. 
Curriculum  sessions  became  discussions  on  citizenship 
education. 

At  no  time  in  recent  years  has  there  been  such  wide¬ 
spread  uneasiness  over  what  schools  are  teaching, 
superintendents  said.  They  hoped  that  public  con¬ 
cern,  even  though  prompted  in  part  by  malicious  cri¬ 
ticism  of  public  education,  could  be  used  to  achieve 
closer  community-school  feelings. 

Noteworthy:  the  convention  had  its  largest  number 
of  lay  participants  to  date.  Some  were  members  of 
citizens'  school  committees  (“every  school  should 
have  one,”  speakers  said);  others  were  board  members 
who  attended  as  guests  of  their  superintendents 
(“more  superintendents  should  issue  such  invita¬ 
tions”).  The  convention  of  the  National  School  Board 
Association,  which  immediately  preceded  the  AAS.A 
meeting,  registered  550  boardmen.  Only  50  attended 
the  convention  held  three  years  previously.  ( For  addi¬ 
tional  convention  refwrts,  see  other  nexvs  sections.) 

Sperts  policies  will  begin  to  stiffen  immedi¬ 
ately  if  persuasive  tactics  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  work.  Last  month,  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  council  endorsed  the  principles  forged  by 


its  special  committee  of  College  presidents  (EDUCA¬ 
TION  SUMMARY,  Jan.  5).  Then  copies  of  the  state¬ 
ment  were  sent  to  all  member  institutions,  athletic 
conferences  and  regional  associations.  A  covering  let¬ 
ter,  with  an  R.  S.  V.  P.,  asked:  “What  are  you  plan¬ 
ning  to  do  to  put  these  standards  into  effect?” 

Progress  will  be  satisfactory,  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  believes,  if  an  increasing  number  of  colleges  report 
individual  action  —  beginning  now  —  to  fall  in  line 
with  policy  recommendations;  if  athletics  conferences 
report  adoption  of  most  —  if  not  all  —  of  the  proposed 
rules;  if  regional  associations  reply  that  plans  are  un¬ 
der  way  to  include  athletics  policies  and  practices 
among  points  on  which  an  institution  is  to  be  judged 
worthy  of  accreditation. 

Rearranging  Us  agenda  for  monthly  meetings, 
the  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  school  board  put  educational 
policies  first.  Now  board  sessions  start  with  talks  on 
instruction  by  staff  members;  school  business  matters 
take  second  place. 

When  school  districts  become  too  large, 

they  may  be  as  incapable  of  providing  sound  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  tiny  rural  district.  Small  school  units,  if 
impressed  with  their  inadequacies,  usually  can  find 
ways  to  consolidate  with  others;  but  few  overgrown 
city  school  systems  have  tried  to  control  their  size. 

New  York  City  offers  the  prize  example  of  unre¬ 
strained  school  district  expansion.  It  has  845  schools, 
45,000  staff  members  and  approximately  1,000,000 
public  school  pupils.  Hugeness  of  its  school  organiza¬ 
tion  has  led  to  public  disinterest  in  education,  experts 
believe. 

This  spring.  New  York  City  will  make  a  unique 
move  to  decentralize  its  school  system.  In  one  area. 
11  schools  will  be  reorganized  as  a  “community  unit.” 
They  will  operate  under  a  sub-board  of  education  to 
be  chosen  by  an  elected  citizens’  committee.  Rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  board  and  the  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  (who  now  supervises  schools  in  the  area) 
will  be  substantially  the  same  as  customarily  exists 
between  boards  and  superintendents  in  small  towns. 

Scholarship  provided  by  board  members 

will  l)e  given  every  four  years  to  an  outstanding  high 
school  graduate  of  Sharonville,  Ohio.  Board  mem¬ 
bers,  allowed  under  state  law  $3  for  each  monthly 
meeting  they  attend,  are  pooling  their  payments  for 
the  scholarship  fund. 

Stodents  are  the  best  publicity  agents  that 
may  be  found  in  a  school  system  if  their  interest  is 
high  in  what  .schools  have  to  offer.  In  Escondido, 
Calif.,  Supt.  C.  Delmar  Gray  has  harnessed  pupil  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  studies  so  that  it  may  contribute  more 
substantially  to  public  understanding  of  schools. 

Under  the  arrangement,  student  teams  have  been  set 
up  which,  by  demonstrating  classroom  procedures  and 
activities,  impress  local  audiences  with  tlie  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  elementary  grade  instruction,  and  the  high  level 
of  pupil  competence.  The  teams  use  prepared  ma- 
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terial  in  presenting  a  panel-type  explanation  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter,  grading,  committee  work  and  democratic 
classroom  practices;  then  students  answer  questions 
from  the  floor. 

Of  the  demonstrations  (one  on  instruction  in  citi¬ 
zenship  and  government  will  be  given  at  this  month’s 
A  AS  A  regional  meeting  in  Los  Angeles),  Supt.  Gray 
says:  “They  reveal  not  only  student  competence,  but 
illustrate  one  means  of  building  it:  through  giving  pu¬ 
pils  responsibility  for  an  important  community  job  — 
in  this  case  the  building  of  public  understanding  of 
schools.”  The  social  skills  acquired  by  members  he 
believes  are  important,  too. 

Both  student  interest  in  study  and  public  interest  in 
schools  is  said  to  be  at  an  all-time  high  in  Escondido. 
X’oluntary  student  groups  in  science,  arithmetic,  citi¬ 
zenship  and  government  meet  both  before  and  after 
school  hours.  (See  “Surprised  Tecn-Afie  Center  Directors,” 
STUDENT  ACTIVITIES.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Probletns  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  as  They  Affect  Secondary 
Schools,”  Chas.  A.  Semler.  North  Central  Assn.  Quarterly, 
Jan.  1952.  4019  University  High  School  Bldg.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  (Twelve  ways  in  which  intercollegiate  athletics,  as 
now  conducted,  harm  athletics  in  secondary  schools.  A  state¬ 
ment  of  the  associations  special  committee  on  athletics.) 
“Mutual  Rights  and  Duties  of  Teachers  and  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion,”  C.  A.  Weber.  School  Board  Tour.,  Feb.  1952.  400  N. 
Broadway,  Milwaukee.  (Among  obligations  of  school  boards: 
protection  of  teachers’  physical  and  mental  health.) 

“How  Reliable  Arc  Enrollment  Forecasts?”  Knute  G.  Larson  i- 
Wallacc  //.  Strevell.  Seh<K)l  Executive,  Feb.  1952.  470  4th 
Ave.,  N.  y.  16.  (The  authors  propose  a  continuous  enroll¬ 
ment  forecasting  system,  not  one-shot  surveys.) 

“Crisis  in  Public  Schools,"  Herold  C.  Hunt.  U.  S.  A.,  March 
19.52.  444  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  .(Information  for  the 
public  on  shortage  of  cl^srooms.  shortage  of  teachers  and 
vicious  anti-school  propaganda.  The  article  appears  in  the 
first  issue  of  a  new  magazine  on  American  affairs  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  As.sn.  of  Manufacturers.) 


Professional  Relations  • 

Because  academic  credits  are  needed  for 

teachers  to  advance  professionally,  many  feel  short¬ 
changed  when  participation  in  local  in-service  study 
brings  no  benefit  in  terms  of  semester  hours.  Says 
one  superintendent:  “I  quarrel  with  the  concept  that 
universities  and  colleges  cannot  provide  sufficient  flex¬ 
ibility  to  offer  degrees  for  the  t^e  of  work  we  find  to 
be  most  helpful  to  the  growth  of  teachers.”  Local 
workshops  designed  by  teacher-education  institutions 
may  be  the  answer. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Illinois  .Association  of 
School  Administrators,  which  has  been  studying  rela¬ 
tionship  of  teachers  colleges  to  in-service  training  in 
Illinois  schools,  has  come  to  these  conclusions;  (1)  off- 
campus  courses  for  teachers  should  be  based  on  needs 
of  communities,  and  should  be  determined  by  local 
schools  in  co-operation  with  teacher-education  institu¬ 
tions  (2)  extension  offerings  should  be  of  workshop 
type  —  existing  traditional  courses  do  not  serve  the 
purpose  (3)  workshops  should  carry  credit  for  en- 
rollees  (4)  ndes  of  colleges  and  accrediting  associa¬ 


tions  must  be  modified  to  meet  changing  needs  of 
local  schools. 

.Although  an  increasing  number  of  teachers  colleges 
have  set  up  extension  courses  in  local  school  systems, 
few  have  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  credit  for  the  college- 
guided  but  locally-conducted  in-service  workshops. 
To  do  so  might  devaluate  their  standing  in  the  eyes  of 
graduate  schools. 

13  Midwestern  states  may  agree  to  issue 
“reciprocity  certificates,”  permitting  holders,  without 
re-certification,  to  cross  state  lines  to  teach.  Eligible 
for  the  proposed  permit:  any  teacher  (1)  who  has 
completed  four  years  of  training  at  an  institution 
which  belongs  to  the  American  Association  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Education  and  which  is  recognized  by  the 
state  in  which  located  (2)  who  holds  a  certificate  from 
the  state  in  which  training  was  received  (3)  who  has 
completed  one  year  of  successful  teaching. 

The  reciprocity  compact  may  become  effective  be¬ 
tween  two  states  immediately.  Nebraska  school  au¬ 
thorities  have  already  signed;  the  Kansas  state  board 
of  education  may  do  so  this  month. 

Teachers  should  think  and  talk  ethics 

oftener,  advises  the  Illinois  Education  Association, 
which  is  preparing  a  filmstrip  dramatizing  points  in 
the  association’s  ethics  code.  Recommended  use:  re¬ 
lease  to  community  groups  that  they  may  become 
aware  of  the  ethical  standards  of  teachers. 

As  more  schools  regularly  serve  lunches, 

more  teachers  complain  of  heavy  monitorial  assign¬ 
ments.  An  NEA  Committee  on  Teacher  Load  reports: 
“.Assignment  of  monitorial  duties  in  connection  with 
lunches  seems  to  be  increasing  to  a  point  where  it  is 
seriously  interfering  with  efficiency  of  the  teacher.” 
The  group’s  advice: 

Lunchroom  supervision  and  other  monitorial  work 
should  be  assigned  to  teachers  only  so  long  as  it  is 
distributed  equitably  and  does  not  hamper  their  teach¬ 
ing  efficiency.  ( Drops  in  efficiency  come  immediately, 
the  committee  believes,  if  a  lunchroom  assignment 
robs  a  teacher  of  a  mid-day  break. ) 

Because  of  large  classes  and  heavy  teaching  respon¬ 
sibilities,  teachers  in  many  schools  probably  should 
have  no  lunchroom  duty  at  all.  Schools  might  inves¬ 
tigate  employment  of  non-teaching  personnel  to  han¬ 
dle  monitorial  work;  the  possibility  of  obtaining  moni¬ 
torial  help  from  parent-teacher  associations  or  from 
student  teachers.  Help  from  student  teachers,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  encouraged  only  when  the  duties  are 
part  of  their  training.  ( See  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  for 
attother  solution  to  the  monitorial  problem.) 

'These  measures  are  imperative:  (1)  let  faculties 
work  out  monitorial  assignments  (2)  provide  a  sep¬ 
arate  room  with  restful  atmosphere  where  teachers 
can  relax  for  a  short  period  during  the  noon-hour.  ( In 
California,  the  state  board  of  education  has  ruled  that 
teachers  in  all  but  one-teacher  schools  must  have  a 
half-hour  duty-free  lunch  period  —  EDUCATION  SUM- 
M.\RY,  Feb.  .5.) 
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Curriculum  study  by  building  staffs  is  being 
stressed  in  Denver.  Building  Instruction  Committees 
initiate  in-service  training  based  on  problems  referred 
to  them  by  teachers. 

Apparently  neglected  in  teacber  training. 

ac'cording  to  superintendents  attending  a  conference 
at  Illinois  State  Normal  University  recently,  are  these 
two  items:  (1)  study  of  professional  organizations  and 
their  work  (2)  courses  which  take  up  current  state¬ 
wide  curriculum  improvement  programs.  When  new 
teachers  join  a  school  system,  the  Illinois  superinten¬ 
dents  said,  they  should  be  ready  to  jump  into  local 
and  state  curriculum  studies  immediately. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Orcfions  Co-operative  Program  for  Preparing  More  Elemen¬ 
tary  Teachers,"  Roben  J.  Maaske.  Higher  Education,  Feb.  15. 
1952.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  (Explaixation  of 
Oregon’s  plan  for  increasing  supply  of  elementary  teachers. 
Students  spend  two  years  at  liberal  arts  colleges,  then  transfer 
to  teachers  colleges  for  professional  study.) 

Curriciiliim  Development  as  Re-Education  of  the  Teacher, 
George  Sharp.  Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College. 
140p.  $3. 


Teaching  methods  and  Problems  • 


Erroneous  view  of  tbe  human  mind  perme¬ 
ates  the  thinking  of  most  .\mericans.  President  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Russell,  of  Columbia  University'  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  told  AASA  members  last  week.  These  three  fic¬ 
tions  of  theory,  unsupported  by  scientific  evidence 
have  not  only  fathered  poor  teaching,  but  are  largely 
responsible  for  public  criticism  of  good  teaching. 

1.  The  idea  that  a  general  principle,  well  taught, 
can  be  applied  by  the  learner  in  many  different  prac¬ 
tical  situations.  (Modem  theory:  precepts  and  prac¬ 
tice  must  be  taught  together.) 

2.  The  idea  that  difficult  work  on  a  highly  organ¬ 
ized  subject,  such  as  Greek  or  mathematics,  will  train 
the  mina  as  exercise  builds  a  muscle.  (Modem  theory: 
transfer  of  training  consists  of  transfer  of  reactions  — 
a  complex  process.  In  practical  situations,  the  trans¬ 
ferred  reaction  is  inappropriate  as  often  as  it  is  not. ) 

3.  The  idea  that  to  train  a  leader,  you  must  disci¬ 
pline  him,  teach  him  to  follow  and  do  as  he  is  told. 
( “This  doctrine  is  curious,”  says  Dr.  Russell,  “. . .  when 
you  want  to  produce  initiative,  flexibility  and  leader¬ 
ship,  you  must  confront  the  learner  with  new,  un¬ 
known  situations,  and  assist  him  to  master  them.”) 

Teebnique  in  teaching  history,  proposed  by  a 
high  school  teacher  in  Seaford,  Del.,  might  help  the 
perplexed  teacher  who  fears  that  emphasis  on  ciu'rent 
problems  will  bring  de-emphasis  of  historical  facts,  or 
vice  versa. 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Delaware  School 
Journal,  Mark  M.  Atkinson  suggests  that  teachers  think 
of  social  studies  units  (taken  up  either  chronologi¬ 
cally  or  topically)  as  representing  “horizontal”  study; 
as  the  inter-relationship  of  such  units  and  their  bear¬ 


ing  on  current  world  and  national  problems  as  “verti¬ 
cal”  study. 

The  technique  involves,  in  order:  (1)  outlining 
study  units  (2)  setting  up  “vertical”  problem  areas  — 
such  as  “atomic  energy,”  “church-state  relationships,” 
“the  United  Nations”  (3)  appointing  a  student  com¬ 
mittee  to  cover  and  report  periodically  on  each  v'erti- 
cal  problem  ( 4 )  instructing  the  class  as  a  whole  in  the 
horizontal  unit. 

Students,  Mr.  .Atkinson  believes,  can  work  well  in¬ 
dividually  in  mastering  the  horizontal  subject-matter; 
committee  work  is  better  to  develop  understanding  of 
relationships.  His  suggestion:  each  committee  should 
keep  a  daily  diary  of  relationships  of  class  study  to 
its  assigned  problem;  the  class  should  keep  a  master 
chart  summarizing  findings  of  each  committee. 

Safety  rule  for  spelling,  according  to  a  Denver 
teachers’  committee:  “Listen  to  the  word,  look  at  the 
word,  say  the  word,  before  attempting  to  spell  it.” 

.411  teaching  is  experimental  when  classroom 
procedures  are  based  on  individual  differences  among 
children  and  differences  among  groups.  “Teachers 
must  come  to  regard  their  work  in  the  light  of  objec¬ 
tives  that  are  to  be  realized,  of  methods  and  proce¬ 
dures  that  are  to  be  tried  and  of  assessment  to  measure 
effectiveness  .  .  ,  There  must  be  courage  when  meth¬ 
ods  fail ...  a  re-examination  of  evidence,  a  new  hypo¬ 
thesis  and  a  new  experiment.”  The  advice  was  given 
by  Nolan  C.  Kearney,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  in  St.  Louis,  at  the  .\ASA  convention. 

Before  expanding  economies  Southern  high 
.school  in  Baltimore  is  making  its  own  study  of  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  high  school  students  face.  As  identi¬ 
fied  by  a  faculty  committee  (but  to  be  revised  after 
surveys  of  student  and  parent  opinion),  such  prob¬ 
lems  concern  planning  of  personal  finances,  getting 
and  holding  a  job  while  in  school,  transportation  and 
housing.  “Understanding  of  economic  problems  of  a 
personal  nature  affect  and  help  form  general  economic 
understandings,”  a  staff  member  explains. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Promising  Prac-ticcs  in  Elementary  Schools.  Commi.s.sion  on 
Curricular  Problems  6-  Research,  Southern  Assn,  of  Colleges  ir 
Secondary  Schools,  316  Peachtree  St.,  N.  E.,  Atlanta.  $2.50. 
(Refwrts  on  exceptiorwl  practices  in  13  Southern  states,  as  se¬ 
lected  in  the  as.sociations  co-operative  study  on  elementary 
education. ) 

“Cutting  Failures  in  Math  and  Foreign  Languages."  Arthur  C. 
Hearn.  Clearing  House,  Feb.  1952.  207  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3. 

(The  plan:  students  shotdd  concentrate  on  mathematics  during 
one  semester;  on  foreign  languages  during  another.) 


Curricula  • 


Citizen  training  in  elementary  grades,  like 
that  in  high  schools,  should  present  pupils  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  practice  citizenmip,  says  workers  in  the 
Citizenship  Education  Project  of  Columbia  University 
Teachers  College.  For  several  years  the  Carnegie- 
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supported  group  has  been  de\  eloping  and  champion¬ 
ing  action-keyed  citizenship  training  in  the  nation’s 
high  schools.  This  spring  it  will  fix  its  attention  upon 
elementary  grades.  There  will  be  this  difference  be¬ 
tween  activities  advocated  for  elementary  and  secon¬ 
dary  pupils:  suggestions  for  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  emphasize  broad  community  action;  elemen¬ 
tary  grade  practices  will  play  up  the  pupil’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  his  family. 

Here  are  some  of  the  recent  student  activities  of 
high  schools  co-operating  in  the  program:  (1)  stu¬ 
dents  in  Hillside,  N.  J.,  surveyed  the  community’s  hu¬ 
man  resources  av'ailable  for  civil  defense  ( 2 )  students 
in  Paris,  Ill.,  studied  street  needs,  came  up  with 
recommendations  that  spurred  improvement  (3)  stu¬ 
dents  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  worked  with  editors  of 
local  newspapers  in  studying  workings  and  function 
of  the  free  press. 

To  clarify  purpose  of  aviation  education, 

the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  is  offering  to 
conduct  two-day  curriculum  study  institutes  this  sum¬ 
mer  in  any  teachers  college.  The  CAA  will  bear  work¬ 
shop  costs.  (Colleges  interested  should  write  Dr.  H. 
E.  Nlehrens,  Aviation  Education  Division,  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Administration,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington  25,  D,  C. ) 

Building  a  personal  philosophy  should  be  a 
chief  task  of  the  student.  Helping  him  develop  a 
c'onsciousness  to  set  in  motion  search  for  personal 
truths  should  be  a  primary  task  of  the  educators.  Ad¬ 
dressing  curriculum  directors  meeting  in  Boston  last 
month.  Dr.  Harold  Taylor,  president  of  Sarah  Law¬ 
rence  College,  continued:  ‘Before  we  can  achieve 
depth  and  quality  in  the  education  of  our  students, 
we  must  help  them  achieve  the  habit  of  inquiry,  an 
enlightened  curiosity  and  a  respect  for  proven  fact 
.  .  .  these  are  the  beginnings  of  philosophy.” 

Money-management  workshops  for  teachers 
will  be  conducted  this  summer  at  Pennsylvania,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Connecticut  and  Southern  Methodist  Universi¬ 
ties.  All  sessions  will  be  supported  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Family  Financial  Security  Education,  of  the 
In.stitute  of  Life  Insurance.  All  selected  participants 
will  be  supplied  with  scholarships. 

^^Frontiers  of  Science,”  a  course  for  freshmen 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  significant  for  its 
instructors.  Each  class  session  gives  an  overview  of 
a  different  branch  of  science;  each  introduces  to  fresh¬ 
men  the  university’s  leading  expert  in  the  field.  ( In¬ 
cluded  among  lectures:  talks  on  geology,  meteorology, 
biochemistry,  agriculture,  metallurgy,  genetics,  medi¬ 
cine.  ) 

I  When  today’s  children  reach  college  age, 

colleges  should  not  expand  to  greet  them,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  President  James  B.  Conant  of  Harvard.  Before 
1960,  he  contends,  educators  should  develop  a  new 
system  of  secondary  and  higher  education. 


In  lectures  at  the  University  of  Virginia  recently, 
he  outlined  his  plan:  (1)  change  in  junior  and  senior 
high  school  curricula  to  stress  general  education,  along 
with  expanded  work  experience  and  special  training 
for  the  gifted  (2)  vast  development  or  two-year  col¬ 
leges  to  accommodate  the  average  student  (3)  limita¬ 
tion  of  admissions  at  four-year  colleges  to  superior 
students  planning  on  professional  study  (4)  nation¬ 
wide  scholarship  plan  for  superior  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates;  public  two-year  college  education  for  others  at 
local  institutions. 

Bowing  to  an  era  of  pnhlic  relations,  the 

University  of  Delaware  has  started  a  course  on  how¬ 
to  serve  as  publicity  chairman  for  community  organ¬ 
izations  —  a  post  it  believes  many  students  will  be 
asked  to  take  over  at  some  time  in  the  future.  The 
course,  open  to  upperclassmen  and  graduate  students, 
is  also  offered  through  the  university’s  extension  cen¬ 
ter. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  First  of  the  Three  R’s,”  J.  Raymond  Gerherich.  Phi  Delta. 
Mar.  1952.  2034  Ridge  Road,  llomeicood.  III.  (Summariza¬ 
tion  of  studies  answering  the  question,  “Is  reading  taught  as 
well  today  as  formerly?"’) 

Report  of  the  Sixth  National  Conference  on  Citizenship.  NE.\, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.  W..  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  136!).  50c. 


Guidance  • 

Mental  health  is  an  ideal,  but  like  education, 
it  is  an  ideal  worth  striving  to  accomplish,  says  Dana 
L.  Farnsworth,  medical  director  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Acq^uiring  mental  health,  like 
acquiring  education,  is  a  life-long  process,  he  adds. 

He  expects  teachers  to  have  this  understanding  of 
mental  health:  that  training  in  feeling  —  and  in  the 
understanding  of  emotional  reactions  —  must  proceed 
hand  in  hand  with  training  of  the  intellect.  He  ex¬ 
pects  these  evidences  of  mental  health  in  teachers: 
not  personal  perfection,  but  some  knowledge  of  per¬ 
sonal  strong  points  and  weaknesses,  and  ability  to 
differentiate  between  emotions  and  reason.  “The  stu¬ 
dent  learns  more  from  his  teacher’s  attitudes  than  he 
does  from  his  words,”  Dr.  Farnsworth  states. 

Catalogue  of  high  school  courses  has  been 
prepared  this  year  by  the  Gamaliel  Bradford  high 
school  in  Wellesley,  Mass.,  for  distribution  to  next 
year’s  students.  Objectives  and  content  of  each  high 
school  offering  are  described  briefly. 

When  the  school  year  starts  in  Virden  and 
Girard,  Ill.,  high  schools  join  in  sponsoring  “educa¬ 
tion”  days  for  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Discussion 
topics  at  this  past  fall’s  conference:  “What  Can  I  Ex¬ 
pect  From  Education?”  “How  Important  Are  Grades?” 
“What  Is  School  Spirit?”  “Growing  Socially,”  “Liquor, 
What  About  It?”  “Safety  in  Driving.”  (Juniors  and 
seniors  at  the  two  schools  get  together  annually  for 
a  career  conference.) 
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Four-fifths  of  eoIleKe  students  work  at  part- 
time  jobs  at  the  University  of  Denver.  Most  obtain 
employment  through  the  institution’s  student  place¬ 
ment  office,  which  reports  that  even  so,  Denver  has 
al>out  five  times  as  many  part-time  jobs  available  as 
it  has  students  seeking  work. 

CVRRESr  READISC:  OF  SPECL\L  ISTEREST 
"Interpreting  Test  Scores  to  Coumelees,"  John  W.  M.  Rothney. 
Occiipation.s,  Feh.  1952.  1424  16th  St..  N.  W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 

(.A  stttdy  on  advisability  of  telling  students  examination  results 
indicates  that  secrecy  is  untweessary.) 

Should  Go  to  College  in  America,  Byron  Uollinshead. 
Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.  Y.  27.  Due  soon. 

( The  author  discusses  which  students  should  go  to  college, 
what  should  determine  their  going,  measures  necessary  if  more 
high-ability  students  go.  His  anstcers  are  based  on  a  study 
siHtnsored  by  the  College  Entraruc  Examiiurtion  Board.) 

Mteligion  • 

Bible  classes  are  extracurricular  in  the 

Benjamin  Franklin  elementary  school,  San  Diego. 
Faculty  members  help  in  publicizing  non-denomina- 
tional  Bible  clubs,  but  do  not  lead  them  or  help  with 
their  organization.  Club  sjx)n.sors  are  church  school 
teachers.  .Meetings  are  held  in  nearby  homes,  not  in 
school  buildings. 

Schools  trying  out  courses  on  religion,  or 

new  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  moral  and  spiritual 
\alues,  are  torn  between  desire  to  be  acclaimed  for 
their  enterprise,  and  fear  that  they  may  be  singled  out 
and  attacked  for  \  iolation  of  constitutional  principles. 
So  report  workers  in  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  projiK't  which  is  investigating  ways  public  schools 
can  teach  alx)ut  religion. 

CURRENT  RE.ADING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"What  Can  the  Public  Schools  Do  About  Religion?"  F.  Ernest 
Johnson.  Educational  Record,  Jan.  1952.  1785  Massachusetts 
.At  e.,  N.  W'.,  Wash  6,  D.  C. 


Student  Activities  • 

Striking  changes  in  student  activities  have 
l)een  ret'orded  in  the  past  10  years.  February’s  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School 
Princijmls,  devoted  solely  to  activities  in  high  schools, 
is  of  vastly  different  content  than  a  publication  on  the 
same  topic  in  1941.  Principle  on  which  most  articles 
are  based:  activities  should  not  be  extracurricular, 
but  should  be  organized  and  supervised  on  the  same 
basis  as  traditional  leaniing  areas. 

Suggestion  in  one  article  (submitted  by  Edgar  G. 
Johnston  of  the  Wayne  University  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  ) :  new  job  of  the  association  should  be  setting  up 
standards  for  national  and  state  secondarv-school  stu¬ 
dent  organizations,  particularly  in  regard  to  conven¬ 
tion  policies. 

IVoon-honr  supervision  of  children  in  the  first 
through  fifth  grades  is  “work  experience”  for  students 


in  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  child  care  classes  at  Edi¬ 
son  School,  Rock  Island,  Ill.  Students  also  take  charge 
of  a  playroom,  where  mothers  wishing  to  attend  PTA 
meetings  leave  their  young  children. 

Surprised  teen-age  center  directors  in  Buf¬ 
falo  have  found  that  many  young  people  prefer  to 
spend  their  free  time  in  activities  with  a  distinctly 
educational  slant.  For  that  reason,  Buffalo  centers 
(which  specialize  in  sports,  music,  dancing,  hobbies, 
arts  and  crafts),  have  added  groups  in  advanced 
mathematics,  “experimental”  science  and  scholarship 
preparation.  (The  last  group  helps  students  make 
ready  for  Regents  examinations. ) 

Buffalo’s  teen-age  centers  have  been  operating  for 
three  years.  Conducted  in  16  schools,  they  are  open 
on  Friday  nights  under  auspices  of  the  school  system. 
Funds  are  provided  the  board  of  education  from  city 
revenues.  Previously,  incidentally,  the  school  system’s 
adult  education  program  offered  some  recreational 
and  hobby  opportunities  to  teen-age  students. 


Physical  Education  and  Health  • 

Scarp  for  parents  looms  from  pages  of  this 
month’s  Woman’s  Home  Companion.  Topic:  unsafe 
and  unsupervised  .school  playgrounds.  The  article 
(which,  when  reprinted,  will  be  sent  to  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations  using  the  magazine’s  “packaged  club  pro¬ 
grams”)  enumerates  and  describes  school  accidents 
which  have  taken  place  recently,  particularly  since 
hlacktopping  of  schoolgrounds  became  ctimmon. 

Organized  parents  groups  are  urged  by  the  article 
to  take  five  steps:  ( 1 )  force  schools  to  get  rid  of  hard 
noncushioning  surfaces  under  playground  apparatus 
(2)  persuade  inventors  and  industrial  firms  to  turn 
their  talents  toward  developing  a  smooth  weather- 
resistance  surface,  resilient  enough  to  prevent  severe 
injury  from  a  fall  (3)  call  for  full  reports  on  injuries 
occurring  on  playgrounds  (4)  demand  that  school 
authorities  name  a  playground  safety  director  (5)  in¬ 
sist  that  teachers  get  assistance  in  supervising  young¬ 
sters  at  play,  so  that  one  supervisor  must  oversee  acti\  - 
ities  of  no  more  than  25  children. 

End  of  basketball  tournaments  would  please 
many  superintendents.  But  they  don’t  expect  tourna¬ 
ments  to  fall  by  the  wayside  quickly.  High  school 
athletic  associations  —  which  have  done  a  fair  job  in 
regulating  high  school  sports  —  are  supported  in  most 
states  primarily  by  gate  receipts  at  basketball  cham¬ 
pionship  contests. 

At  the  AASA  meeting,  schoolmen  also  ( 1 )  reported 
3  to  1  that  they  felt  high  school  athletics  were  on  the 
upgrade,  regardless  of  conditions  in  colleges  (2)  com¬ 
mented  on  continuing  difficulty  with  recruiting  on  the 
part  of  colleges  in  states  where  high  school  athletic 
associations  do  not  forbid  campus  tryouts  (3)  talked 
about  cutting  down  games  per  basketball  season  to 
14  —  or  i)erhaps  to  one  game  per  week. 
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Statement  on  athletics,  to  be  prepared  by  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Policies  Commission,  will  not  dwell  so  much 
on  faults  of  high  school  sports  as  on  ways  athletics  can 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  seconaary  education. 

Audio-Visual  • 

Loadorship  training  in  educational  TV  will 
be  given  60  educators  who  gather  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College  for  five  days  ne.xt  month.  To  be  invited 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education  to  the  meet¬ 
ing:  heads  of  college  and  public  school  systems,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  types  of  educational  institutions, 
leaders  in  various  groups  which  have  been  working 
singly  to  establish  television  as  an  educational  me¬ 
dium.  While  there,  participants  will  work  with  TV 
program  and  finance  experts  and  technicians  to  write 
a  handbook  on  how  schools  can  best  go  about  build¬ 
ing  stations  and  producing  and  sharing  programs; 
when  they  retm^n  to  their  homes,  they  will  be  asked  to 
take  over  as  “educational  TV  leaders,”  dispensing  in¬ 
formation  on  educational  television  and  promoting  it 
regionally. 

Sponsored  by  the  council  and  financed  by  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant,  the  institute  may  lead  to  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  center  which  would  give  con¬ 
stant  attention  to  helping  schools  put  TV  plans  into 
effect. 

‘^Performance  .standards”  for  school  buildings 
and  audio-visual  equipment  will  come  within  a  few 
months  from  the  Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  NEA.  To  be  detailed  in  a  manual  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  filmstrip,  the  standards,  the  department 
explains,  are  tentative,  but  are  offered  as  a  guide  to 
the  types  of  schoolrooms  and  equipment  contributing 
most  to  good  audio-visual  teaching.  To  be  covered 
in  more  detail  than  other  points:  light  control,  screen 
size  and  reflection,  wattage  of  projector. 

To  advance  audio-visual  instruction,  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  field  suggest  that  state  education  authorities 
make  these  moves: 

1.  Require  courses  in  audio-visual  methods  for 
teacher  certification.  (Two  states  now  do  —  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Pennsylvania.) 

2.  Set  up  certification  requirements  for  audio¬ 
visual  directors.  ( So  far,  no  state  has. ) 

3.  Establish  a  division  of  audio-visual  education  in 
each  state  department  of  education.  ( Currently  about 
20  state  education  departments  have  at  least  one  staff 
member  who  is  assigned  audio-visual  instruction  as 
a  chief  responsibility, ) 

The  recommendations  come  from  a  group  which 
di.scus.sed  teacher  education  at  convention  of  the 
NEA’s  Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction  in 
Boston  last  month. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Film  Utilization,  /.  Rohy  Kidd  dr  Carter  B.  Storr.  Available 
through  the  Canadian  Assn,  for  Adult  Education,  143  Bloor  St.. 
H'..  Toronto,  Can.,  or  from  the  Educational  Film  Lihranj  As.sn., 


1600  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  470.  $1.  (Manual  for  using  film  ma¬ 

terials  in  solving  personal  and  group  problems. ) 

“A-V  Blueprint  for  Chicago  Teachers  College,"  Philip  Lewis. 
Educational  Serwn,  Feb.  1952.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 
(Profwsed  audio-visual  laboratory  unit,  with  television  theater, 
drama  and  speech  installations.) 

Vocational-Industrial  • 

Vocational  clubs  build  cntbnsiasm  for  work 
among  future  farmers,  future  homemakers,  future  sales 
people,  future  businessmen.  None  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  nationally,  and  few  within  states,  to  provide  the 
same  type  of  opportunities  to  future  trade  and  indus¬ 
trial  workers.  Last  month,  the  Ohio  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  Ohio  State  University  invited 
local  high  school  trade  and  industrial  club  members 
to  Columbus  to  set  up  a  state-wide  student  trade  and 
industrial  group. 

Adult  Education  • 

Learning  tbrongb  discussion  is  involved  in 
most  grants  made  by  the  Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for 
.\dult  Education.  Here  are  activities  and  plans  of 
some  of  the  bigger  adult  education  projects  now  re¬ 
ceiving  foundation  support: 

In  a  study  of  liberal  education  for  adults,  15  eve¬ 
ning  c'olleges  are  conducting  specially  designed  cours¬ 
es  in  literature,  group  living,  analytical  reading,  world 
politics  and  American  traditions.  .\11  are  taught 
through  discussion  techniques. 

In  a  “test  cities”  project  for  trying  out  Fund  ideas, 
community  discussion  groups  are  in  various  stages  of 
development  in  12  different  cities.  (In  a  “test  city,” 
the  Fund  pays  up  to  $12,000  of  the  first  year’s  cost  of 
a  full-time  co-ordinator  and  secretary  who  work  to 
organize  a  community  adult  education  council.  'The 
c'ouncil,  when  set  up,  conducts  community  discussions 
and  public  forums.  It  will  receive  diminishing  foun¬ 
dation  support  until  the  fourth  year,  when  it  will  be 
expected  to  be  on  its  own  financially.) 

To  another  plan  for  community  discussion  of  world 
affairs,  the  Fund  last  month  contributed  $355,000. 
The  money  was  awarded  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa¬ 
tion  to  help  in  financing  organization  of  community 
world  affairs  discussion  groups. 

In  the  meantime,  a  thorough  survey  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  as  now  provided  is  under  way.  Survey  of  public 
school  adult  education  has  been  assigned  to  an  NEA 
department;  of  university  extension  programs,  to  the 
National  University  Extension  .Association. 

Parent-Teacher  • 

All-eity  back-to-sebool  nigbt  is  being  planned 
for  next  fall  by  a  parents’  curriculum  advisory  council 
in  Denver.  The  council’s  thought:  when  a  new  school 
year  starts,  parents  should  be  advised  of  the  status 
quo  of  the  instructional  program. 
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Parents  of  retarded  ehildren  have  formed  125 
local  organizations,  reports  a  national  group  working 
in  their  l>ehalf.  The  National  Association  of  Parents 
and  Friends  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children,  estab¬ 
lished  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  now  has  60  affiliated 
chapters,  total  membership  of  10,000  persons.  The 
organization  (address:  P.  O.  Box  85,  Wall  St.  Station, 
New  York  5)  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  ideas,  and 
works  to  achieve  national  recognition  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  mentally  handicapped  child,  along  with 
building  realization  that  someming  can  and  should 
be  done  for  him. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
What  to  Do  to  Assure  Your  Children  a  College  Education. 
Harian  Publications,  Greenlawn,  N.  Y.  $1.  (Manual  for 
grants  on  savings  plans,  scholarships,  methods  of  cutting  col¬ 
lege  expense,  college  costs.) 

Building  and  Equipment  • 


Because  schools  are  conserving  steel  in  cur¬ 
rent  building  plans,  approximately  1,500  new  pro¬ 
jects  will  be  put  under  construction  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year.  When  originally  announced,  steel 
quota  for  schools  during  April-\Iay-June  was  expected 
to  permit  start  of  work  on  only  500  new  buildings. 

Processing  of  second  quarter  applications  for  criti¬ 
cal  materials  is  now  under  way  at  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  Applications  for  third-quarter  allotments 
should  be  filed  before  April  1. 

Suite  for  physically-handicapped  pupils 

in  a  new  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  elementary  school  is  con¬ 
sidered  “self-contained.”  The  unit,  equipped  with 
ramp  entrance,  consists  of  a  double-sized  classroom, 
a  solarium,  and  lavatories.  Throughout  the  suite,  haz¬ 
ardous  areas  provide  nearby  hand  rails. 

Among  equipment  in  the  classroom:  folding  parti¬ 
tion  which  separates  the  room  into  two  units  —  one  for 
study  and  the  other  for  activities;  complete  kitchen 
facilities,  including  refrigerator,  stove,  cabinets,  sinks 
(children  prepare  their  own  lunches);  sliding  plat¬ 
forms  which  small  children  pull  out  and  stand  on  to 
use  the  adult-size  kitchen  appliances;  movable  tables 
and  chairs  appropriate  for  the  various  sizes  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  class;  a  telephone  for  use  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency;  a  drinking  fountain. 

.Among  furnishings  of  the  solarium  (with  windows 
on  three  sides):  chaise  lounge  chairs  for  resting  and 
naps;  free-time  reading  material,  a  small  aquarium 
and  wire  cages  for  keeping  small  animals. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Schools  for  the  Handicapped,”  F,  Cuthbert  Salmon.  School 
Executive,  Feb.  1952.  470  4th  Ave.,  N,  Y.  16.  (Illustrated 
report  on  an  outstanding  school  for  the  orthopedically  handi¬ 
capped.  ) 

Experiencing  Safety  in  Ckillege  and  University  Living  Centers. 
Nat.  Safety  Council,  425  N.  Mich.  Ace.,  Chicago  11.  35;i. 
( Inforrnation  on  safety  jyrocedures  and  activities  in  women's 
dormitories,  including  samples  of  dormitory  safety  check  lists. 
The  material  was  compiled  by  committees  of  the  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  Amcr.  A.s.vfi.  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education.) 


New  Clas9romn  Material 

Legal  Benefits  of  A.merican  Wokkers  .  .  .  out¬ 
lined  in  a  recent  issue  of  Glamour  magazine,  have 
been  reprinted  on  a  chart  available  to  schools  for 
10c.  Glamour  address:  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  17. 

For  Help  in  Planning  Mock  National  Con¬ 
ventions  ,  .  .  write  the  Young  Democrats  head 
ofiBc-e  (Ring  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.)  for  its 
manual  detailing  convention  procedures;  and  the 
Young  Republicans  Federation  (92.3  15th  St.,  N, 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C.)  for  similar  materials. 

Among  Travel  Films  .  ,  .  which  Pan-American 
World  Airways  offers  to  lend  to  schools  is  a  new 
sound-color  movie  Wings  to  Vikingland.  Pan- 
American  World  Airways  headqiiarters  at  135  E. 
42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  or  local  offices,  can  sup¬ 
ply  names  of  nearby  distributing  agencies. 

New  Study  Booklets  on  Inflation  ...  are  be¬ 
ing  prepared  by  the  Education  Section  of  the 
Offi  ce  of  Price  Administration.  By  approximately 
the  middle  of  ne.xt  month,  teachers  may  obtain 
from  state,  county  and  some  city  school  head- 
({uarters  ( 1 )  a  resource  unit  on  inflation  and  sta¬ 
bilization  for  use  in  high  school  classes,  and  (2)  a 
pamphlet  titled  ‘The  Threat  of  Inflation  to  Edu¬ 
cation”  for  their  own  enlightenment. 

‘‘Without  Paper  and  Pencil”.  .  .  is  the  most  re¬ 
cent  free  teaching  aid  to  be  offered  by  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.,  433  N.  Erie  St.,  Chicago.  The 
16-pagc  booklet  suggests  mental  calculation  short¬ 
cuts. 

V'isuAL  Approach  to  The  Teaching  of  Gram¬ 
mar  ...  is  used  in  a  new  high  school  English  text- 
l)ook.  See  What  You  Say,  published  by  Prentice- 
Hall,  70  .5th  Ave.,  New  York  11,  is  distinctive  for 
its  line  drawings  illustrating  the  meaning  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  usage  rules. 

Social  Studies  Classes  Might  Use  .  .  .  two  pub¬ 
lications  recently  announced  by  the  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Wa.shinj^on  2.5,  D.  C.  Fort  Sumter  history 
is  c-overed  in  Cat.  No.  1-29-58.12  (price:  30c); 
how  youth  can  help  in  conserving  soil,  water, 
woodland,  wildlife  and  grass  is  taken  up  in  Cat. 
A  1.75..52  (price:  15c.) 

Seniors  and  Their  Adntsors  .  .  .  will  be  interested 
in  Working  Your  Way  Through  College,  a  hand¬ 
book  announced  by  Cavalier  Publishing  Co.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  V’a.  It  costs  $1.2.5. 

For  Building  Moral  Values  ...  in  students. 
Coronet  suggests  u.sc  of  its  new  film  What  Is  Con- 
.sc’ence.  Explained:  workings  of  conscience,  its 
effects,  how  it  can  be  iisixl  to  improve  mental 
health. 

Documentary  Film  on  North  Carolina  .  .  . 
available  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina’s 
Communication  Center,  should  be  useful  to  schools 
in  all  states.  High  points:  founding  of  the  first 
English  c-olony  in  America,  the  story  of  Virginia 
Dare,  the  Wright  brothers  experiences  at  Kittv 
Ha,wk. 

Case  For  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  ...  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  illustrated  material  published  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star.  Ask  for  reprints  of  “The  St. 
Lawrence  Story.”  by  Ix-o  Sonderegger. 
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